THE   SECOND   WORLD   WAR:   FIRST  PHASE

and the Aisne, and more than ever they lacked anti-tank guns. An attempt
was made to replace these with seventy-fives. Wise instructions were
issued to the troops regarding defence in depth, but the disproportion
between the forces engaged left little hope. It was inevitable that along
a Line so weakly held, the enemy would break through at one point or
another. A German column dashed towards the Seine; Paris was lost.
General Weygand warned the Premier that it might be necessary to ask
for an armistice; the armies were not only worn out, they were scattered.
There were countless acts of individual bravery; many units, for honour's
sake, dearly defended river crossings. But the enemy's total mastery of
the air made it impossible for a general command to function; the aero-
plane was dominant in this new warfare. On the night between June loth
and nth Mussolini declared war on France; as the French Ambassador
Francois-Poncet expressed it, it was 'a stab in the back', a description later
repeated by President Roosevelt.

The French Government decided not to defend Paris, in order to save
die city from destruction, and fell back to Tours. But where would it go
next, since Tours was already under bombardment? Some argued in
favour of the 'Breton redoubt', which could be covered by the fleets; but
what a target this would have been for the German bombers! Others
proposed continuing the war in Algeria, but North Africa had no
factories, no great surplus of foodstuffs and no aviation fuel. At that
moment England lacked the means to re-equip its own army and could
not have assisted France; the United States alone would have been in a
position to furnish supplies for this new base of operations, and its hands
were tied by its own neutrality law* Those who favoured the Govern-
ment's moving on to Africa hoped that the Germans and Italians would
not be able to reach that far, and in any case thought that even another
defeat would be preferable to surrender; those opposing it said that the
enemy must not be offered an excuse to invade the French Empire, that
the air force there would be impotent, that the colonial cities would be
destroyed, and that thus France would sacrifice her last hope. On June
13th, Paul Reynaud asked Churchill, who was at Tours, what England's
reactions would be were France to find herself forced to sign a separate
peace. Churchill replied: 'We shall not heap reproaches on an unfortunate
ally. And if we are victorious, we assume die unconditional obligation
to raise France from her ruins.* Yet he could not make this obligation
an official communication without consulting his cabinet. The French
Council of Ministers remained deeply divided; all agreed in thinking
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